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330 Journal of American Folk-Lore . 

"Tar Baby." — In the "Scientific Monthly" of September, 1922, 
Dr. W. Norman Brown of the Johns Hopkins University makes an argument 
for the African origin of "Tar Baby" as against the Jacobs theory of 
origin in India. In Dr. Brown's brief the strongest point is the lack of 
versions of "Tar Baby" in the folk-lore of peoples otherwise borrowing 
from India, and yet the point is in itself inconclusive: tales do not have to 
travel, however well established the folk-lore highway may be. 

However, until we get other versions, European or Arabic, of "Tar 
Baby," to add to the Portuguese Negro versions from the Cape Verde 
Islands, in which "Tar Baby" appears in conjunction with the "Master 
Thief" cycle, I fully agree with Dr. Brown that the hypothesis I advanced 
in "Folklore," that "Tar Baby" may have travelled in that cycle from 
Asia, is tenuous. 

"Tar Baby" is undoubtedly, as Dr. Brown points out, more popular or 
widespread to-day in Negro cultures than in other cultures; but that is 
far from proving that the tale was not carried from outside into Africa. 
Tales, like customs or other cultural expressions, may very well start, or, 
better say, take a distinctive form, in one place, and accrue greatly in vogue 
or in color in another place. In fact, such process is highly characteristic 
of cultural change. 

It is in just such change in tales that folk-lorists are coming to be more 
and more interested, as well as in the areas of tale-distribution, rather than 
in the "origins" of tales. Of what tale can it be known that it is not 
borrowed? Now, in studying distribution and change, it is important, we 
know, to distinguish very clearly between the pattern of the tale and its 
dress or setting. In his discussion of "Tar Baby," Dr. Brown has in several 
particulars failed to do this. Whether the personage of a tale is animal or 
human, is immaterial to the pattern, or whether or not the tale is used to 
point a moral; and in "Tar Baby" the nature of the trap is immaterial, 
— "Tar Baby" is a misleading title, — or even the escape from the predica- 
ment, or, in last analysis, basing the incident as a whole on a theft. The 
pattern of "Tar Baby" is what Dr. Brown properly calls "the stick-fast 
motif," — how different parts of the person in succession are caught and 
held. This being so, I fail to see how Dr. Brown can eliminate the version 
from India which he cites, that of the Samyutta Nikaya, as the earliest 
recorded version of the same tale of which we have so many lately-recorded 
versions in Africa and in America. 

A close parallel to the India version was found by Professor Aurelio 
M. Espinosa on his recent expedition to Spain; and to be added to the 
bibliography of the tale, as given by Dr. Brown and in "Folklore" 
(30 : 227-234), are the following references: Porto Rico (JAFL 34 : 164- 
165); Pueblo Indians (Taos), Parsons in MS.; and, recently noted by 
Dr. Boas, Guiana Indians (T. Koch-Grunberg, Vom Roroima zum Ori- 
noco, 2 [i9i6]:47); Africa, F. Bachmann, "Nyiha Marchen" (Zt. f. 
Kolonial-Sprachen, 6:84-86); C. Mitterrutzner, "Die Sprache der Bari 
in Zentral-Afrika," 10-15 (1867); " Af rikanische Marchen," 95, 312, 325, 
335 (Jena, 1921). 
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